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investigators themselves were unprepared. For
instance, the scale of intensity used in drawing the
isoseismal lines was not adopted until after the first
letters of inquiry were issued. On the other hand,
nothing could exceed the energy and ability with
which the epicentral tracts were examined by Mr.
Earle Sloan and the collection of time-records made
by Mr. Everett Hayden. To them, and to Major
C. E. Button, whose valuable monograph supersedes
all other accounts, we are indebted for the two chief
additions to our knowledge resulting from the study
of the Charleston earthquake. These are the deter-
mination of the double epicentre, and the measure-
ment of the velocity with which the earth-waves
travelled.

DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  THE  EARTHQUAKE.

* The land-area disturbed by the earthquake and
the isoseismal lines are shown in Fig. 25, the small
black oval area (which Includes Charleston) being
that within which the greatest damage to buildings
occurred. The chief part of the epicentre, however,
lies from 12 to 15 miles to the west and north-west
of Charleston, in a forest-clad district, containing
only two villages and various scattered houses.

The city of Charleston, whose population between
1880 and 1891 increased from fifty to fifty-five
thousand, is built on a peninsula between the Cooper
River on the east and the Ashley River on the south-
west. Originally, this was an irregular tract of com-
paratively high and dry land, intersected by numerous
creeks, which, as the city grew, were filled up to the
general level of the higher ground. It is on this